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HISTORY AND THE HISTORIAN 


VERY existent has a past. All have come to be. Every existent 

has its effect on the future. All make some difference to what 

will be. No one of them falls entirely outside the range of some 

possible historic interest, though not all are relevant to any given 
one. 

Any occurrence can be at least imaginatively brought to bear 
on some other at a later date. Everything that occurs has possible 
historic significance. But only some things can be plausibly 
interconnected. Different occurrences have different degrees of 
relevance to one another. The failure to see that everything has 
possible relevance is characteristic of those who view history 
exclusively from the standpoint of geography, economics, religion, 
or politics. History is catholic in its sweep and historians can 
profitably take it as their guide. The failure to see that there are 
degrees of relevance is characteristic of those who attempt to 
bring into their accounts every fact, no matter how remotely 
related to the event under consideration. No historian can deal 
significantly with everything, and no historian should try. 


There are many historic paths through time, and what is of 
great relevance to one may be of no or little relevance to another. 
The first world war affected English colonial policy and thereby 
played some role in determining English attitudes towards Ireland, 
Canada, and Australia. But it had little bearing on the domestic 
history of Siam. That history would be substantially what it was 
even if the war had gone the other way, or never had taken place 
at all. Even a universal conflagration leaves some things but 
slightly scarred. It is rarely that style in poetry or turns in 
thought in mathematics are affected by changes in the political 
or social scene. There will always be many histories in fact as 
well as in writing because there are many levels of activity, in- 
terest, and concern which, though they sometimes interact and 
intersect, more frequently are independent and parallel. 

An occurrence may be very relevant to and revelatory of another, 
and that other may in turn have great bearing on a third, and 
soon. Yet the first may have little pertinence to the last. An 
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avalanche in the Pyrenees may be most germane to the outcome 
of a war in Spain. That war in turn may have its effect on the 
internal policies of Sweden. What is really pertinent to these 
policies is not the avalanche, or even the war whose issue it might 
help resolve, but some consequence of that war in which the ava- 
lanche is no longer an ingredient, and in which Spain may be but a 
minor note. Occurrences have significant beginnings and endings. 
It is not necessary to start with the coming of man and end with 
the present day, nor is it desirable. 

An object or event is relevant to another if it is a sufficient 
condition for the existence or character of that other. Rain is a 
sufficient condition for mud and mud for the delay in the enemy’s 
advance; the last is a reason why supplies are not replenished and 
this in turn leads to the loss of the battle, and so on. What is 
relevant to the loss of the battle is not the rain but the failure of 
the supplies. Had there been no rain the supplies might still have 
proved inadequate, and even though there was rain, the supplies 
might have been made available. The import of the rain is ab- 
sorbed in the mud and the delay that mud makes possible. These 
transform the rain so that it is no longer an isolatable factor 
capable of conditioning later occurrences. It is possible, however, 
for a relevant item to remain comparatively unaltered through 
time. It can remain in the result it makes possible with somewhat 
the same character and power it had before that result ensued. 
The faith in the efficacy of reason runs like a thread through the 
poetry, philosophy, sermons, and social theories of eighteenth- 
century England, almost unaltered despite multiple setbacks and 
counter-attacks. 


An episode is an occurrence in which relevant conditions are 
forced into irrelevance by the outcome of the result those conditions 
make possible. Rain, mud, and delay constitute one episode, delay 
and failure of supplies another. The failure, which is the outcome 
of the delay that rain brought about, defines the rain as irrelevant 
and thus sets a limit to the episode which began with rain. A 
change in internal policy, which is the outcome of the failure of 
supplies that delay brought about, defines the delay as irrelevant 
and thus sets a limit to the episode which began with delay. 

History has a rhythm because there are episodes which bring 
one movement to a close and start another. These episodes may 
follow on one another without interval. They may be of short 
duration, or long. But as episodes they are equal, each marking 
the beginning of a new occurrence which defines the antecedent 
conditions of that episode as irrelevant. 
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An historic chain embraces a sequence of episodes. Each of 
these episodes, with its characteristic beginning and ending, be- 
longs to the chain so far as there is some common character which 
they all illustrate. There are many parallel historic chains, and 
those which fall within a common time constitute an historic 
period. The historic period of the United States in the major 
portion of the nineteenth century is one in which there are parallel 
historic chains whose episodes all reflect the shrinking of the 
frontier, the growth of suffrage, industrialism, the desire for polit- 
ical freedom, or the expanding power of the courts. 

A history is a set of episodes conditioned by the same factors. 
It may have a very short duration. Within one historic period 
there may be many histories each characterized by the functioning 
of a common factor in a multitude of episodes. A history may, 
on the other hand, have a long duration, embracing what otherwise 
would be a number of distinct historic periods. And it may in- 
clude but a single historic chain or a number of parallel ones. 
To write a history of the United States it is necessary to isolate 
some such persistent fact as public education which conditions 
the character of books and newspapers, legislation and religion, 
the shift of rural populations, ete. These similarly determined 
chains sometimes affect one another and sometimes run in parallel 
grooves. But whether or not they interplay they are part of a 
single history because conditioned by the same factors. 

As a rule each historic chain modifies the meaning and rele- 
vance of the conditions which determines it. A history has a be- 
ginning and ending because this is true. Were the public nature 
of man a constant there would be no ending to the history that the 
nature of man makes possible. To have such an ending the nature 
of man must be transformed by the things it conditions. 


The episodes in a history are interrelated by virtue of the 
operation of a common factor in them all. The character of that 
interrelationship, the mode in which the common condition will 
operate in future episodes, is not laid down in advance. It is 
determined in the course of time as a consequence of the activity 
of the actual episodes it helps constitute. The study of history 
is the study of the adventure of conditions governing a host of 
episodes. There are as many histories as there are common effec- 
tive conditions, and each one deserves its own historical account. 

Observations like most of those above and those that follow 
form the tissue of a philosophy of history. A philosophy of his- 
tory looks at history, written or lived, from the vantage of a non- 
historical perspective. It is to be sharply distinguished from a 
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philosophical history, which is a history written in the light of some 
universal conditioning factor. A philosophical historian attempts 
to isolate, solidify, and generalize the diverse elements which operate 
in different historic chains and episodes. Behind all the different 
events in the course of time he thinks he sees a common all-em- 
bracing design. That there is something common it would be hard 
to deny, for whatever exists shares with others at least the fact that 
it is, that it is conditioned by and conditions others, that it has 
some degree of relevance to some other existent, and that it 
probably bodes well or ill for man’s welfare, hopes, and ideals. 
But it is a large and hazardous step to move from this to the view 
that history is nothing more than the predetermined effort at the 
concrete realization of some one factor. History is an adventure, 
not a propulsion. If there be some one power effectively condi- 
tioning every occurrence, its course and outcome is one which his- 
tory alone can decide. 

A philosophy of history need not pledge itself to the theory 
that a philosophical history is possible. And if there were such 
a history it need not be one in which there are cycles, progress, or 
retrogression. Every episode exhibits and transforms its con- 
ditions in its own way and the most universal condition, no less than 
a more restricted one, undergoes adventures not determinable in 
advance. 

Unless by time we mean eternity, there is no reason to suppose 
that the next period will follow the rhythm characteristic of pre- 
vious ones. All parts of eternity are co-present; the parts of time 
are successive and what will be can be known only when it arrives. 
Even if there were some universal power operating in a designed 
way in every event, it still would not be true that the result of 
the operation would be determinable in advance. The historian 
is no Cassandra. He may be listened to and heeded as the Marxists 
were in Russia. The course of events will by that very fact then 
take a different direction from what had been prophesied. No one 
can say what shape history will assume in the future without at the 
same time providing one of the grounds for the possibility of its 
being otherwise. 


The object of the historian is to know history. To say with 
Langlois that ‘‘there are no historical facts’’ and that the ‘‘his- 
torical character is not in the facts but in the manner of knowing 
them’’ is to suppose instead that the function of the historian is to 
create history. It is to confound the writing of history with what 
the writing is about. If there were no historical facts an historical 
account would be indistinguishable from an historical novel. One 
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such account would then be no more true than another, but only 
more coherent, effective, or entertaining. 

History moves from the past to the future. The historian, 
however, is in the present. He must first move back to the past 
before he can have a history to know. 

The historian moves back to the past from the present. Unless 
his problems are artificial he must be forced to move back because 
there are things in the present which prompt him to move. Those 
things are primarily artifacts, objects made by men, which stand 
in conspicuous contrast with others that could reasonably or pos- 
sibly be produced in the present day. The pulse of the true his- 
torian is quickened when he encounters some present object 
possessing traits unlike those characteristics of the newly made. 
This contrast sets him wondering. Starting with the knowledge 
that documents are usually dated when they were written, that men 
usually write with fresh ink on fresh paper, using the current 
forms of speech and the vocabulary of a living language, that moss 
and dust take time to accumulate, that there is a characteristic 
present dress, art, architecture, set of ideas and ideals, he attempts 
to determine when the wondrous fact first appeared. 

The historian’s first task is to date the material which set him 
wondering. This is sometimes a fairly easy thing to do, par- 
ticularly in the present time when there are so many well authenti- 
cated ways of accurately determining the date of a record apart 
from the calendar date it might happen to bear. But occasionally 
it is difficult to determine when an artifact first appeared. To 
resolve that question the historian must assume the guise of a sci- 
entist, making use of the knowledge acquired in other sciences. 
A master of dating knows something of such topics as paleography, 
numismatics, chemistry, linguistics, and art. It would be going 
too far, however, to maintain with Freeman that the historian 
should know everything. That would be to confuse the historian 
with God. He needs to know only enough to enable him to assign 
a proper date to the material with which he starts and whatever 
may be germane to it. Sometimes a knowledge of chemistry will 
suffice ; sometimes he need know only the laws of philology to decide 
a given case. It is rarely that he needs to make use of more than a 
few sciences or bits of scientific knowledge in one investigation, and 
highly problematic that he ever could make use—even if it were 
available to him—of all that is now scientifically known. 

The historian is prompted to turn to the past by his encounter 
with some wondrous fact. That fact has affiliations with what is 
earlier, later, and alongside, and by following out his clues he 
broadens the field of his investigation. The scientific historian has 
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a broader canvas. He defines every artifact as wondrous and then 
busies himself with the problem of deciding the date and origin. 
He is like the chemist who studies the rare earths with as much 
attention and industry as he would some much more useful and 
plentiful element as iron. Like every other investigator some one 
fact prompts his inquiry, and when he sets about to make further 
facts the topic of inquiry, he does it in the light of the problems 
the former has set. But he is a scientist and not a mere hit or 
miss investigator pushed around by the facts he happens to en- 
counter, because he antecedently defines every artifact to set a 
problem of dating, which he attempts to resolve through the use 
of scientific methods. 

The goal of the scientific historian is to date and relate precisely 
every artifact whatsoever. He moves to his goal by mastering some 
limited portion of the data available, finding a place for the rest 
on the basis of their coherence with what he has already identified 
and independently checked. He is today far from his end, in 
part because there are few who see his enterprise as worthy of 
the attention of either scientist or historian. His work is not 
science, of course, if science be identified with the so-called natural 
sciences of physics, chemistry, biology, or geology. But it is 
science in the sense that it conforms to the scientific canons for the 
handling of material and the testing and presentation of results. 
His work is not historical, if this be identified with the knowledge 
of history. But it is historical work, for it is the inescapable 
precondition for an accurate account of the historical past. 

The historian works within the field which the scientific historian 
has mastered. In the ideal case the former makes use of nothing 
except what the latter has certified. But much of what the latter 
lays bare will have no interest to the historian. Just what items 
these will be no one can and no one ought to pretend to tell in 
advance. The scientific historian must cover the whole field of 
artifacts regardless of his knowledge that much of it is beyond 
the interest of present historians. His work is primarily for the 
use of those who follow after. Through his help future historians 
will be able to escape, justifiably and with despatch, from the 
limitations which hem in those who preceded. Every man works 
within a perspective of unexamined assumptions and blinding 
beliefs. It is the scientific historian, by transcending the interests 
of the historian proper, who is able to help the latter see truths 
that otherwise would slip by. The scientific historian has his 
assumptions, but they are the assumptions of scientists rather 
than of historians. These too will change with time, but at a 
different rate and for different reasons. 
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The historian is part artist. As artist he merges with the 
scientist in the second step of the historic enterprise—the creation 
of a significant whole out of codrdinated material. The wondrous 
fact with which he begins prompts him to turn back not only to the 
past of the fact but to the beings and the world which made it 
possible. In his attempt to check the reliability and congruence 
of item with item he functions as a scientist. In his description of 
how they accord, and in his account of the whole they constitute, 
he functions as an artist. He then not only collates but interrelates 
his results and the truths these embody. 

All artifacts express something of the men that produced them 
and frequently something of the world about. Biography is pri- 
marily concerned with what artifacts reveal about their producers; 
narrative with what they mean in relation to one another. Each 
presupposes the isolation of some coexistent facts which form a 
coherent whole. The union of these two types of wholes, as fixed 
at a moment of time, constitutes an historic stratum, an island of 
concordant and contemporaneous data regarding men and their 
motives, the material of which they take account, and the material 
with which the last interplays. History, where it is more than 
the unfolding of a single series of episodes, is a chain of historic 
strata, embracing concordant events quickened by common con- 
ditions. Napoleon with his ambition, contemplating the weakness 
of neighboring countries, and backed by the enthusiasm of his 
soldiers and the armaments at their disposal, is part of one 
historical stratum; Napoleon at Waterloo occupies another. The 
two strata are part of one history so far as they are conditioned by 
some such common factor as the weakening grip of classicism, the 
backwash of the revolutionary spirit, or imperialism. 

An historic stratum is a cross section of a number of episodes. 
It cuts different episodes at different points of their careers. At 
the moment that Napoleon’s ambition was at its climax, the en- 
thusiasm of his soldiers apparently was increasing, while his 
neighbors were making amends for their previous weaknesses. Yet 
all three episodes belong together, constituting an historic chain 
of strata. The results of episodes, caught within the strata which 
embrace the other three and which have no connection with them, 
may subsequently interplay and infect the results of these three. 
Historic chains and periods swell and contract in the course of time. 
Conditions which governed a few episodes at one moment, control 
a multitude at another. No historian can safely look forward or 
backward and ignore what is on the side. 

An historic stratum is an abstraction. It is a portion of the 
world frozen at a point in the past and serving as a pivot for in- 
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ferences beyond. No one such stratum reveals what preceded it 
or what will follow after. Each stratum must be independently 
established by a scientific and creative investigation and construc- 
tion on the basis of what is already known. 


History is the process in which episode gives rise to episode, 
stratum to stratum. The third task of the historian, the most im- 
portant and difficult of all, is to attempt to grasp the nature of this 
process. There would be no difficulty in doing this were the 
historian a master of every moment in time, each subdivided into 
unities of concordant data having an unmistakable connection with 
specific unities in other moments. But one knows but few of the 
strata, and the bearing of the elements in each on those that 
follow is far from evident. What the historian must do is to 
trace a line between the strata that he knows and attempt to provide 
a plausible account of the intermediaries he does not know. He 
must imaginatively fill in the interval between the different points 
of a chain in such a way as to make evident how the earlier gave 
way to and made possible the later. Here he transcends the guise 
of a mere scientist or artist and appears as a man. His appeal 
must be to modes of operation which any man, by the mere fact 
of living, already knows, vague and incoherent though that knowl- 
edge may in fact be. The intermediaries he supposes must be such 
as would be required were the antecedent to give way to the 
consequent in any day, and most surely in our own. Otherwise his 
account will lack plausibility and fail to clarify. In doing this 
he runs, to be sure, a great risk of repeating prejudices and current 
but arbitrary beliefs. Historical accounts must be constantly re- 
written because the historian can not entirely separate the essence 
of the historical process from its adventitious accidents, a fact 
which is belatedly discovered when his epoch gives way to another. 
Herodotus and Thucydides not only wrote about the Greeks but 
wrote as Greeks; the Decline of Gibbon reflects as much of his 
time as it does of the time he wrote about. But because all of them 
caught something of the essential character of temporal process, we 
today, despite the limitations we see in them, can read them with 
profit and understanding. 

History is novel in its tempo, movement, and outcome. Every 
moment is newly forged. Occasionally we can make a shrewd 
guess as to just what shape the next moment will assume, but we 
never can really know what it will be like in fact until it arrives. 
Once it has arrived, a knowledge of it and its relevant conditions 
provides sufficient ground for an objective statement of how it 
came to be. What is constant through history—or at least this is 
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what the historian must assume until evidence to the contrary is 
available—is the manner in which causes produced their effects. 
The historian need not assume—in fact it would be disastrous for 
him to do so—that similar conditions will be followed by similar 
effects, or that similar effects had similar origins. Conditions work 
themselves out in novel ways on different occasions. He must as- 
sume, not that he knows what will follow on an act of conquest, 
but that if a conquest met with resistance by the population, the 
population responded to the presence of the invaders with the kind 
of resentment, concealed admiration, and fear that would char- 
acterize populations today. The shortest line between two sepa- 
rated strata in history is provided by the stable nature of man— 
and this only a man as man can know. 

Men turn to history primarily to learn three truths—how men 
have changed, what makes men change, and what men are, despite 
all change. The first of these is obtained by comparing the be- 
havior of men at different times. We turn to history to learn 
how we today differ from the Greeks, the early Christians, the 
Romans, and our grandfathers. Such knowledge enables us to 
know something of ourselves, for a knowledge of anything involves 
a reference to a contrasting factor. The ideal of beauty which 
lured the Greeks on has little power to attract us today. To know 
that it once attracted men is to be aware that we are aiming in 
another direction, the first step in knowing where we are going. 

What anthropology teaches with respect to men separated in 
space, history teaches with respect to men separated in time. It 
is most effective when the contrasts it makes evident are sharp and 
striking. Such knowledge seems, at first glance, to deny the very 
supposition which the historian makes in order to trace a path 
through time—the supposition that there is a stable nature to man, 
enabling one to provide a plausible link between separated strata. 
But were that supposition denied there would no longer be a con- 
trast but a disjunction. Only items which have something in com- 
mon can be contrasted, and only with respect to what they have in 
common. Red does not contrast with square but with green, an- 
other color; a square contrasts with a triangle with respect to 
shape. A contrast is possible between men at different places and 
times only because they have features in common which the con- 
trasting factors illustrate in diverse ways. 

The second truth which history teaches depends on the first. 
We turn to history to learn how we today became as we are. It is 
by studying history that one learns the difference which political 
turns, technology, exploration, and even the writing of history have 
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made in man’s ways, outlook, aspirations, and interactions. It 
makes evident to us how dependent we are on the changing char- 
acter of the world in which we live, and thus makes possible a 
more effective control of it. To achieve this knowledge one must 
again affirm that there is a constant nature to man, for it is by 
means of this that one bridges the gap between contrasting items. 

What biography does for the individual, a history does for man- 
kind. A biography is a biography of one man and thus presup- 
poses a core of identity in him from beginning to end. The 
biography uses the identical core to connect the adventures of a 
man in multiple settings, revealing how he changes in public 
expression in the course of his career. Just so, a history, as a study 
of mankind, acknowledges a constant unchanging nature by which 
it connects the different public shapes men have assumed in time. 
The different public adventures of man are, however, not only 
linked together in biography and history by means of the acknowl- 
edged common factor, but are to be understood as expressing that 
factor in diverse settings. The history of man is an account of 
different public forms, linked together by means of that common 
nature they partly illustrate. 

The third truth which history teaches depends on the second. 
History is an indispensable means of learning what man is. To 
know what he is we must look at him made manifest. As we look at 
him across space we see him in a host of different situations. But 
these are limited in number and in range. We need a broader 
canvas to see the multiple guises he can assume. Nothing less than 
the whole panorama of history provides him with a setting adequate 
to his potentialities. At every moment he reveals himself in a new 
way. It is by taking account of the totality of these revelations 
that he can discover a dimension of his being that would otherwise 
be beyond the reach of any but the speculative and introspective 
sciences. A man is not only a being who stands in contrast with 
others who lived in different places and times, or who has become 
modified through his interplay with the world; he is not only 
a being sharing with others a nature which provides a constant 
stable link between multiple expressions or which functions as a 
source of these expressions; he is those very manifestations and 
their ground. The adventures of the Greeks are our adventures 
and ours are theirs because the source of both is the same. Despite 
the fact that we today differ from men in the past quite radically 
in rhythm, outlook, and ideal, we recognize that they behaved 
as we would have, were we living in their world, for the funda- 
mental essence of us all is the same. 
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What is common to all men is, first, various drives and senti- 
ments, such as hunger and sex, ambition and curiosity, love, hate, 
and sympathy. It is by taking account of these that separated 
strata can be significantly related. It is not the function of history 
to teach that these exist, but to presuppose them. Secondly, men 
have in common a capacity to respond to common situations—the 
strange, the challenging, the customary, and the confusing—in com- 
mon ways. These responses have different concrete results because 
of the character of the particular situations in which they are ex- 
pressed. The historian takes these different results to be sig- 
nificantly related to one another by the very forces they diversely 
exhibit. In this work what he presupposes in order to relate 
his results he also partly discerns within the results themselves. 
The third common fact about men is that they have multiple 
potentialities of which not only their drives, sentiments, and re- 
sponses but every one of their acts are specific illustrations. These 
potentialities are undetermined and undistinguishable, becoming 
determinate and distinct by being expressed. Man reveals himself 
in these different expressions, and that historian knows him best 
who accepts these revelations as equally significant indices of what 
he really is. Man as manifest is a datum for the historian; a 
knowledge of all his manifestations provides the most universal 
and fundamental truth about him. This truth is neither a pre- 
supposition nor an element discerned, but a result achieved 
through the help of presuppositions and what is discerned. 

History is the empirical means for knowing the secret of man, 
and thus of oneself. By making clear just what and how all 
Miltons sing, it reveals that all the rest are Miltons mute. Each 
man is so rich in promise that nothing less than the totality of all 
possible human expression is adequate to represent what any one 
of them natively is. There are no mere heroes and no mere villains 
in history, but only man, taking now one guise and then another. 
No matter what his political affiliations and no matter what he 
thinks is the most effective way of keeping men together in space, 
the true historian begins and ends with a faith in the radical 
equality of them all. 


Pau WEIss 


Bryn MAwpe COLLEGE 
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INTRINSIC, INSTRUMENTAL, AND CREATIVE VALUE 


REATIVE good is distinguished from two kinds of created good. 
One of these two is instrumental and the other intrinsic. 
Instrumental and intrinsic good are both structured events. But 
in the instrumental the quality of the events is either negligible or 
is irrelevant to the positive value. Eating tasteless or nauseating 
food might have instrumental value because it is the means by 
which I obtain energy to participate later on in events which 
yield intrinsic value. If the food is tasteless, the quality is negli- 
gible, if nauseating, it has quality but its quality is irrelevant to 
the instrumental value. The eating of such food might, however, 
take on intrinsic value through meaningful connections then and 
there experienced. The friendliness of associates, memories re- 
called, and happy anticipations, all flood in upon me and are 
experienced in the very act of eating with these people at this 
time and place. In such case the eating ceases to be instrumental 
because it takes on rich quality through meaningful connection with 
many other happenings. The same system of events may in one 
reference be instrumental and in another reference be an intrinsic 
good. 

The shift from instrumental to intrinsic value through acqui- 
sition of qualitative meaning is a common occurrence in human 
existence. For example, chopping wood is instrumental if it is done 
to sustain or achieve that other structure of happenings called the 
life of my family in our home providing the qualities pertaining to 
life in my home can not freely enter conscious awareness while I am 
chopping the wood. If, however, bonds of meaning are developed 
between my chopping of the wood and the life of my home so that 
the lives of the children and the affection of the wife are vivified 
in conscious awareness by the act of chopping the wood, then the 
chopping ceases to be instrumental. Then chopping the wood has 
taken on those qualities which pertain to events which make up 
what I call the life of my home and is an intrinsic good even when 
fatiguing. 

Intrinsic value is a structure of events whereby each event as 
it occurs acquires qualities from the other events included in the 
total structure and these qualities are essential to the value of 
the structure. Instrumental value is a structure of events whereby 
each event as it occurs does not acquire qualities from the other 
events or, if it does, these qualities are irrelevant to the value of 
the structure. 

When events mutually endow one another with their respective 
qualities by the connections of meaning, we have intrinsic value. 
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When there is a break between two or more systems of events such 
that the qualities of the one system can not get across to the other, 
the only meaningful connection between the two must be instru- 
mental. Instrumental value is non-qualitative either because the 
qualities of these connecting events are negligible or because they 
are irrelevant to the good that is served. 

Life can break apart into separate systems of qualitative mean- 
ing, each system being an intrinsic good, the disjunctions between 
them being bridged by instrumental good. Instrumental good is 
those connections which do not carry the qualities from one part 
of life over to the other parts. The life of an individual might in 
theory at least be so organized that he can experience the quali- 
ties of each part and every part while engaged in some minor role 
like walking to town. In such case all parts of one’s life would 
be qualitatively experienced by way of meaning when one is en- 
gaged in any one part. The whole of one’s life would then be one 
single, total intrinsic good. On the other hand, one’s life can 
break up into smaller and smaller units of intrinsic good, each 
unit separated farther and farther from the others by longer 
stretches of instrumental value relatively barren of quality. These 
instrumental stretches might include events that had intense qual- 
ity. But intrinsic value as here interpreted is not merely events 
having intense quality, even when the quality is pleasant. It is 
events having rich quality derived from other events through 
meaningful connection with them. Of course the quality peculiar 
to the event now ensuing may make its own contribution, but it 
is qualitative meaning, not merely events having quality, which 
is the good distinctive of human existence. 

Over against both kinds of created good, one intrinsic and the 
other instrumental, stands creative good. It has kinship with the 
instrumental since its value lies in what it produces. Yet it can 
not be treated as an instrumental good, because it transforms the 
human mind and purpose so radically that what it produces is 
never what the initiating mind intended. It has kinship to intrinsic 
good because human purpose and interest must be relinquished 
to its control. Yet the qualities pertaining to it are rarely dis- 
tinguished as being peculiarly its own. 

This creative good is a complex event made up of four sub-events. 
The four together and not any one of them apart from the others 
are the creative event. We shall describe them separately but it 
must not be forgotten that the fourfold combination is necessary 
to the creativity. The first which we shall describe may occur 
without the others and often does. But in that case it is not 
creative. 
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The four sub-events are: emerging awareness of qualitative 
meaning derived from other persons through communication ; inte- 
grating of these new meanings with others previously acquired; 
expanding the richness of quality in the appreciable world by 
enlarging its meaning; deepening the community among those who 
participate in this total creative event of intercommunication. We 
shall examine each of these sub-events in detail. 

The first sub-event. Let us remember that qualitative meaning 
is actual events so related that each acquires qualities from the 
others. Every living organism so reacts as to break the passage 
of existence into units or intervals called events and to relate these 
to one another in the manner here called qualitative meaning. 
So long as this is done by the organism without the aid of linguistic 
communication, however, the range and richness of qualitative 
meaning is very limited. Not until the single organism is able 
to acquire the qualitative meanings developed by other organisms 
and add them to its own, can the world of meaning and quality 
expand to any great compass. Therefore the first sub-event in the 
total event here called creative is this emerging awareness in the 
individual of qualitative meaning communicated to it from some 
other organism. 

The second sub-event. The individual becomes more of a per- 
sonality when these meanings derived from others are integrated 
with what he already had. His thought and feeling are enriched 
and deepened. This integrating does not always occur in ease of 
every communicated meaning. There is much non-creative com- 
munication. The mere passage through the mind of innumerable 
meanings is not the creative event. These newly communicated 
meanings must be integrated with meanings previously acquired or 
natively developed if the creative event is to occur. This inte- 
grating is largely sub-conscious, unplanned and uncontrolled by the 
individual save only as he may provide conditions favorable to its 
occurrence. This integrating is, then, the second sub-event in the 
four which together make the total event creative of all human 
value. 

The third sub-event. Expanding and enriching of the appre- 
ciable world by a new structure of inter-relatedness pertaining to 
events necessarily follows if the first two sub-events have occurred. 
Awareness of communicated meanings and integration of them 
produce a new way of distinguishing and relating events. The 
individual sees and feels more than he could see and feel before. 
He now finds a richer and more ample structure of inter-relatedness 
pertaining to events as they transpire around him. This structure 
and this way of discriminating and relating events would have 
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been unimaginable to him before. This newly created structure 
now brings a range and variety of events together in such manner 
that some happenings take on greater richness of quality. They 
have wider scope of meaning. Thus the appreciable world has 
been expanded and enriched. 

The fourth sub-event. Widening and deepening community 
between those who participate in the total creative event is the 
final necessary stage in creative good. The new structure of 
inter-relatedness, which has resulted from awareness and inte- 
gration of newly discovered meanings and which transforms the 
mind of the individual and his appreciable world, also transforms 
his relations with associated individuals who have communicated 
with him. Since the meanings communicated to him from them 
have now become integrated into his own mentality, he feels some- 
thing of what they feel, sees something of what they see, thinks 
some of their thoughts. He may disapprove, deny, and repudiate 
much that has been communicated to him from them, but this is a 
form of integrating; perceptions and thoughts that are denied 
are as much a part of one’s mentality as those affirmed. They may 
contribute as much to the scope and richness of one’s mind and 
one’s appreciable world and to the depth of one’s community with 
others. This community includes both intellectual understanding 
of one another and the feeling of one another’s feelings, the ability 
to correct and criticize one another understandingly and construc- 
tively. It includes the ability and the will to codperate in such 
manner as to conserve the good of life achieved to date and to 
provide conditions for its increase. 

These are the four sub-events which together compose the 
creative event. They are locked together in such manner as to 
make a single event more or less continuously recurrent in human 
existence. Without this new creation continuously occurring man 
could not continue to exist. The creative event is one that brings 
forth in the human mind, in society and history, and into the 
appreciable world a new structure of inter-relatedness whereby 
events are discriminated and related in a manner not before 
possible. It is a structure whereby some events derive from other 
events an abundance of quality which happenings of this particular 
sort never had before and could not have without this new kind of 
inter-relatedness. 

If by new creation one simply means a new event that never 
occurred before, then of course every event is creative. Creativity 
as used by Whitehead is this innovation occurring with every event. 
This Whiteheadian use of creativity should be sharply distinguished 

from the present usage. Our use is deeply indebted to Whitehead’s 
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but it is not identical. Whitehead attributes intercommunication 
to all events whatsoever, even to the submicroscopic events sug- 
gested by the latest inquiries of modern physics. This is an au- 
dacious speculation. Even if it be true, we still must distinguish 
intercommunication as it occurs in human history and between 
human personalities from interecommunication as it occurs, if it 
does, between sub-microseopic epochal occasions. 

Creative event as we are now treating it occurs only in com- 
munication between human individuals and not even all com- 
munication displays it. The creative event is one that transforms 
the human mind and its appreciable world endowing them with 
more richness and scope of qualitative meaning. There is a crea- 
tivity which generates the kind of organism which can undergo the 
sort of creative transformation characteristic of the human level of 
existence. Also, the sub-human organism can have creative inter- 
action with its environment. Creative interaction at this sub-hu- 
man level is (1) emerging awareness of a new structure of inter-re- 
latedness pertaining to events developed by a new way of interacting 
between the organism and its material situation, (2) integrating of 
this newly emergent structure with ways of distinguishing and 
relating events that had previously been acquired by the organism, 
(3) consequent expanding of the appreciable world with which the 
organism can deal. 

What we have just described is the creative event at the sub- 
human level. But value in human existence is our present center 
of interest, not the biological development nor the sub-human 
creation of meaning by the organism, basic as these are to all human 
fulfillment. We shall examine them briefly because they are so 
basic, but apart from this glance our discussion will be almost 
exclusively concerned with creation of human good. 

We have seen that not every new event in human experience is 
creative. An event may be new even when the structure of inter- 
relatedness connecting it with other events is not new in any way 
appreciable to the human mind and the human organism. In such 
case the new event is not creative in the sense here under dis- 
cussion. Most events are not appreciably creative to the human 
mind. Only those events are creative—at least in the sense in 
which we are using the word—which include the four sub-events 
above described. The only kind of event that creates a structure 
whereby the human mind distinguishes and relates events in a new 
and richer way is, we claim, the fourfold event described as 
emerging awareness of communicated meanings and the integrating 
of these to create a new mentality in the individual, a new order 
in the appreciable world relative to that mind which is richer in 
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quality, and a community more deep and wide among those who 
participate in such communication. 

This, then, is creative good. Created intrinsic good, on the 
other hand, is the appreciable world made more rich in quality 
by this creative event. Instrumental good, which is also created, 
is a structure pertaining to events having a value for which the 
qualities of the events are not relevant. This threefold distinction 
of values into creative, created intrinsic, and created instrumental 
has practical importance, we believe, in directing human conduct 
to the increase of human good because the three kinds of value must 
be treated very differently. 


Henry NELSON WIEMAN 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


COMMENTS AND CRITICISM 


LOGICAL AND NATURAL COMPULSION IN FREE WILL * 


Some of the essentials of the deterministic doctrine of free will 
are pure dialectic. They are logical implication and deduction. 
They are a matter of defining one’s terms carefully and properly, 
and then using them as one defines them. Natural causation is, of 
course, also involved in deterministic theory; and it is a very 
different thing from logical implication. 

One of the key definitions is that of freedom itself. And one 
meaning of freedom is voluntary action. When a person wills to 
do something and does it successfully, he is to that extent free. 
And as long as a man is alive and awake he is free in this sense. 
All conscious organisms are born free and remain so until their 
death, except during certain intervals of dreamless sleep. Even 
if a man is just lying still he is free provided he does it voluntarily. 
If he is tied down and struggles to escape, he is in some measure 
free. For he wants to struggle and he does struggle. He also 
probably wants to get up and walk away and he can not do this. 
He can not will successfully to do everything that he likes. His 
freedom is always limited. But while he is conscious he is always 
able to perform successfully something that he likes and wills even 
if this is only lying still or only struggling. 

A second meaning of freedom includes this first meaning and 
adds that the successful voluntary action is preferred to some 


1 This is based on my previous articles in this JouRNAL (Vol. XXXVIII, 
1941, pp. 701-712; Vol. XXXIX, 1942, pp. 458-468, and Vol. XLI, 1944, 
pp. 411-415) and is intended to clarify problems that have been raised both 
in print and in conversation. 
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alternative that could have been taken if it had been preferred. 
Mankind enjoys this fuller type of freedom in nearly every 
waking moment, or perhaps in every waking moment. Whatever a 
man does, he could probably have done something else at the time, 
had he been in the mood. He acts by preference, and he would 
be free to act otherwise if he preferred another line of conduct. 
Even if he is bound hand and foot and is struggling violently but 
without avail to free himself, still he could, if he preferred, lie 
quiet. His freedom in this second sense, as in the first, is always 
limited. He can not get up and walk away. He is not free to do 
anything he likes. But he is perfectly free either to struggle or to 
lie quiet, whichever he chooses. 

Imprisonment and slavery are properly speaking just low de- 
grees of freedom. A prisoner chooses freely whether to struggle 
against his chains and bars or to submit quietly. A slave chooses 
freely whether to work himself to death for his cruel master or 
to be tortured to death. His labor is said to be forced. It is 
done under social compulsion. But social force and compulsion 
simply mean here that another person, backed by the power of 
organized society, presents the slave with horrible alternatives. 
The slave works voluntarily and freely at a loathsome task as a 
means to avoiding the more terrible alternative. When all of the 
possible alternatives are gruesome life is slavish ; but, since there are 
still choice in accordance with preference and effective or successful 
volition, this is properly speaking a low degree of freedom. The 
slave always chooses what is most satisfactory or least unsatisfac- 
tory to him at the moment. And the free citizen always does the 
same. The difference is one of degree. It is a matter of how 
many alternatives there are and how much satisfaction there is in 
the one which is chosen. The free citizen usually has a larger number 
of alternatives to choose from than the slave, and the one he selects 
is usually much more deeply satisfying than any which the slave has 
the power to take. Therefore the citizen is freer than the slave. 
The number of alternatives is important only because usually 
the more there are the more likely is some one of them to be more 
satisfying. The highest degree of freedom is where in every 
moment at least one alternative is open which is most deeply 
satisfying to the individual involved. This is an ideal and is 
not perfectly realized here below. All living organisms are partly 
slavish, even though all are also partly free as long as they are 
awake. 

An apparent exception to the rule that every human act is in 
some measure free is the case where an individual is put through 
certain motions by forces external to himself. Suppose that a 
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person is seized by rough men and forcibly ejected from a room 
against his will and in spite of his best efforts to prevent. Is not 
his exit an act of complete unfreedom? I believe that it is not. 
Let us note that throughout the whole process he is free to struggle 
or not to struggle, whichever he prefers. However, his going 
forth is involuntary and is not preferred by him. It is wholly 
unfree. But I insist that it is not properly speaking an act of 
his. It is an act of the rough men who eject him. His body goes 
through the motions. It goes out through the door. But in a sense 
his heart is not in the business. His soul is not committed to that 
line of conduct. It is no act of his self or personality or soul. That 
is, it is no act of his. All of his acts are free in some measure. 

Another illustration of a bodily motion which is not at all free 
is falling out of bed in a deep sleep. And clearly this is no act of 
the individual either. A man does not act, in any behavior, if he 
does not will the behavior. 

But, while all human acts are partly free, their freedom is | 
always subject to logical necessity. All human conduct is absolutely 
determined by the inexorable laws of logic, that is, by the dia- 
lectically developed meanings of concepts. No act can be free un- 
less it also actually involves everything that freedom implies. And 
since freedom in the second and fuller sense is defined as the success- 
ful performance of a voluntary act which is actually preferred to 
some other line of conduct, it follows that if a man has a preference 
for an act and the power to do it, his free performance of it is 
logically inevitable. Preference and power make the free act as 
near to being absolutely inevitable as human logic can make it. 
If human logic is perverted, and inadequate to express real facts, 
then the free act might not happen. Otherwise it would have to 
happen by a logical compulsion which pervades all free will. 

A man must act in accordance with his preference among the 
alternatives which he has the power to take or to perform. And 
this implies a certain limitation in his freedom. He can not take or 
perform any alternative which he does not prefer. His choice 
is free in the sense that he could have taken it if he had preferred it. 
But here his freedom is logically limited in the sense that since he 
prefers another alternative he can not take or perform this one. 

Some may feel that this apparent unfreedom could be evaded if 
he could choose freely which alternative he would prefer. But the 
definition of choice makes this logically impossible. Choice means 
taking what one prefers. It is logically impossible to choose to 
prefer an alternative that is within one’s power unless one already 
prefers to prefer it. But in order to do this one is logically com- 
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pelled simply to prefer it. Every free act starts with a preference 
which is not chosen. Logic prevents any exceptions to this rule. 

A man’s inability to take one alternative when he prefers 
another causes real frustration, for he always desires the rejected 
alternative in some measure. In every choice a man gives up some- 
thing he wants for something he wants more. And since he has 
to choose it is usually better to have the alternative he prefers. 
That alternative is always more satisfying at the moment. And 
if he is wise and virtuous it will also be more satisfying in the 
long run. Possibly to have both of the alternatives which he 
desires would be better still. But logic prevents. It is logically 
impossible to have both of two alternatives. If you can have both 
they are not alternatives. And freedom in the second sense 
involves a choice among alternatives. Real alternatives are in fact 
occurring all the time. Whatever we do, we do in preference to 
something else which we do not desire quite so much. 

Suppose that A prefers X and therefore chooses X, when Y is an 
alternative. A could have chosen Y if he had preferred, but not 
if he did not. And, assuming his preference for X, he could not 
have preferred or chosen Y. It is logically impossible for him to 
choose Y, an alternative to X, when he prefers X¥. The meanings 
of ‘‘preference’’ and ‘‘alternative’’ preclude a choice of Y under 
these circumstances. 

Power is just as important an element in freedom as preference. 
We have already noted, what is quite obvious, that a man is not 
free to do X unless he has the power to do it. And if he has the 
power to do X, and also a preference for it, he is free to do it. 
But logical necessity inexorably pervades this freedom. With the 
preference and the power for X he must do X. Nothing in heaven 
or earth can prevent. If any external obstacle prevented he would 
not have the power. If any stronger desire for an alternative Y 
should drive the desire for X out of the forefront of his conscious- 
ness, he would prefer Y, not X. Preference and power for X make 
the performance of X an absolute logical necessity. 

It was logically necessary for Hitler freely to start the war in 
1939, since he preferred to and was able to. He could have kept the 
peace if he had preferred. Enjoying free will he was and is 
morally responsible for his act. But since he did not prefer peace 
and was able to make war it was utterly impossible for him or us 
to have peace. 

All of this holds entirely apart from natural causation and the 
uniformity of nature. It holds if we use words in their proper 
meanings, that is, in traditional meanings which facilitate our 
understanding of the problem. Whether Hitler’s or anybody else’s 
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preferences and powers were entirely uncaused, or partly uncaused, 
or wholly caused, makes no difference whatever to the truth of the 
above principles. Men are free when they do successfully what 
they prefer. While they are alive and awake they are always 
doing this with varying degrees of satisfactoriness. And they are 
never free to do what they do not prefer or what they do not 
have the power to do. If their preference and power are partly 
or wholly uncaused, they still are not free to do what they do not 
prefer or what they do not have the power to do. If their prefer- 
ence and power are wholly caused in accordance with variable 
natural laws, so that the causes of preferences sometimes have one 
preference as an effect and sometimes another, they still are not 
free to do what they do not prefer or what they have not the 
power to do. And if their preference and power are wholly 
caused in accordance with uniform natural law, with similar causes 
always having similar effects, they are still free to do what they 
both prefer and have the power to do. 

Moreover, having the power to do what one prefers is the kind of 
freedom which sensible people prefer to have. Such people do not 
desire that sort of freedom, if any, whose essential feature is un- 
caused preference. Being uncaused will never help a preference 
to attain its realization. And such people do not worry much 
about not being able to do what they do not prefer. They might 
like to have both what they prefer and the rejected alternatives. 
But since they must choose they prefer the former. Indeed, all are 
logically compelled to prefer the former. Also they are usually 
resigned to not getting what they do not have the power to get. 

Uniform natural causation is therefore irrelevant to human 
freedom except that it does in fact create all of the preferences and 
powers which exist, and thus all of the freedom which exists, and 
except that it also creates all of the obstacles which keep men from 
being able to do what they desire, and thus all of the unfreedom 
which exists in human life. Heisenberg’s work does not impugn 
this in any way. He shows only that in some cases we can not 
prove uniformity. He shows certain limitations in human knowl- 
edge but no irregularities in nature. Eddington’s use of Heisen- 
berg’s principles to demonstrate real non-uniformity is almost 
pure wish thinking, as was Epicurus’s similar theory. They wished 
to free the human spirit from the crushing weight of materialistic 
determinism. 

There is one popular misconception which particularly leads 
people to think that universal natural causation in accordance with 
unchanging natural law, that is, the uniformity of nature, or 
determinism, makes human freedom impossible. This miscon- 
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ception is the theory that causation is the emptying of a container. 
The cause is thought to contain the effect. Descartes assumed this 
theory when he tried to prove the existence of God by the presence 
of an idea of an infinite God in a finite human soul. The finite soul, 
he said, could not itself produce an idea of infinity. A finite thing 
can not produce an infinite thing. There can be nothing in the 
effect which was not first in the cause, for the cause once contained 
the whole effect within itself. So there must be an infinite God to 
create this infinite idea in our minds. 

This is really the view that all causal necessity amounts to an 
analytic @ priort, that is, to logical necessity. Two plus three 
makes five because ‘‘two units plus three other units’’ contains 
‘five units,’’ and the premises of a syllogism contain the conclusion. 
And both Descartes and Spinoza thought of natural causation as a 
sort of logical or mathematical compulsion or necessity. The con- 
tainer or logical theory of causation is pre-Humian and is quite 
incorrect. Hume disproved it. Hume showed that causation is 
non-a@ priori and is uniform succession. He should have added that 
it is sequences or successions in which no matter how you try you can 
not have the antecedent without the consequent. This impossibility 
is what distinguishes real causal necessity from the fallacy of 
post hoc ergo propter hoc. Probably effects can not have more 
energy in them than their causes. But they can have more value 
and they can have or be new emergent qualities and properties. 

In spite of this, William James popularized the idea that 
determinism or the uniformity of nature was a denial of novelty 
and spontaneity. He held that if universal natural causation were 
true no man would be free to will anything that had not been done 
before. This is contrary to fact. Uniform causal laws are per- 
fectly consistent with evolution, progress, and free will. Every 
step in the progress of cultural evolution has been caused, has been 
freely willed, and has been new. 

Human freedom is a major concern of this generation, and it 
will be a major concern of man for many generations to come. 
It is something whose essential nature is worth understanding. 
Politicians should understand it so as not to talk about it foolishly. 
Jurists should understand it so as to grasp the true meaning of 
culpability and guilt. And for the sake of a sound theory of the 
human spirit and of the nature of scientific knowledge, we all ought 
to understand how erroneous are the views of Epicurus and Edding- 
ton on the non-uniformity of nature. 

We do not need to get beyond these problems and forget about 
them, as some contemporary thinkers suggest. We do not need 
to accept free will as a fiction, in the manner of Vaihinger. We 
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do not need to accept causal uniformity as phenomenal and free 
will as noumenal, with Kant. What we need to do is define our 
terms carefully and correctly, and then use them in the way in 
which we have defined them. 


GARDNER WILLIAMS 
UNIVERSITY OF TOLEDO 





BOOK NOTES 


Social Darwinism in American Thought, 1860-1915. RicHarD 
HorstaDTER. (American Historical Association publication.) 
Philadelphia: University of Pennsylvania Press. London: 
Humphrey Milford, Oxford University Press. vii+ 191 pp. 
$2.50. 


Students of history in increasing numbers are flocking into the 
field of American cultural history. The production of monographs 
appraising one or the other intellectual movement is a flourishing 
industry, and at least one major study, Merle Curti’s Growth of 
American Thought, has been based largely on recent monograph 
literature, as its more than sixty pages of bibliography attest. In 
evaluating Dr. Hofstadter’s contribution to this expanding litera- 
ture, it might be well to comment on the strength and weakness 
of the cultural historians, as well as on the specific book, for both 
strength and weakness are generic. 

There are two aspects of any intellectual current which should 
be considered by a writer of cultural history. One takes into ac- 
count its sources, its duration, its influence both contemporary and 
after it has run its course. This is its extent. The other examines 
its inner content, its consistency as a system, its complex of meaning. 
This I take the liberty of calling its intent. Extent and intent 
considered together constitute the history of a movement. The 
necessity for treating both aspects and their interconnections is the 
peculiar difficulty of cultural history. 

Extent lends itself readily to the methods of historic research. 
It is additive, quantitative ; frequency of reference to any movement 
in newspapers, magazines, in all of what Curti calls ‘‘sub-litera- 
ture’’ adds to its significance on the external level. It is in this 
phase of cultural history that historians are most adequate and most 
successful. Specialists can indeed pick flaws in the detail of the 
very best external account; but, in general, there is much to be 
admired in the accretions of Curti, Hofstadter, e¢ al. 

Intent, is, however, a different problem. The methods of the 
historian no longer serve. Intent must be approached by means of 
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a qualitative, philosophical analysis. No external approach, how- 
ever honest and laborious, will serve the purpose of such analysis. 
Here what is said is the criterion, rather than how many times it is 
said. It is at this point that these cultural treatments by historians 
are weakest. It is extremely difficult to get from their accounts 
any clear picture of the inner nature of the systems of thought 
which they are describing. It is as if pictures of the crucifixion 
were to be painted with much detail of the thieves and the crowd 
but only a hazy suggestion of the central figure which alone gives 
meaning to the entire scene. 

Hofstadter’s Social Darwinism is a good illustration of both the 
faults and the virtues of the type. The first two chapters of his 
book, ‘‘The Coming of Darwinism’’ and ‘‘The Vogue of Spencer,”’ 
are excellent summary statements of the ‘‘impact’’ of this school 
of evolutionary theory on American intellectual life; they are, for 
the most part, external history, well and interestingly presented. 
The distinction made between Darwinism and Spencerianism is 
both valid and necessary. It went unnoticed by, for example, 
B. J. Loewenberg in his various studies in the coming of evolu- 
tionary ideas to America. Again, in the last two chapters (ex- 
cluding Hofstadter’s brief conclusion), ‘‘Trends in Social Theory, 
1890-1915’’ and ‘‘Racism and Imperialism,’’ the extensive, quanti- 
tative historical method works fairly well. There are names and 
dates to record, brief extracts to quote, articles to summarize. 
Where the interest of the book should be highest, however, in the 
discussion of the major proponents and critics of Social Darwinism, 
the external method of approach fails and the reader’s interest 
falters. 

The most significant point made by Hofstadter is probably 
his recognition of a dual sociological tradition stemming from 
Darwinism; trends which he calls Darwinian individualism and 
Darwinian collectivism. Darwinian individualism he uses as a 
description of the type of conservative capitalistic apologetics, for 
which William Graham Sumner was distinguished, based largely 
on a jungle ethics justified by the doctrine of the struggle for 
existence. The psychological relationship between this and the 
older American individualism of the Enlightenment in decadence 
Hofstadter explains too narrowly in terms of Sumner’s admiration 
for his father. There was much of the tradition of Calvinism in 
both capitalistic apologetics and the acceptance of Darwin’s ideas. 
Darwinian collectivism urged control of the social environment to 
substitute conscious evolution for the play of natural forces. Here 
Hofstadter presents Lester Ward as the key figure in the formula- 
tion of the doctrine of an American version of Comteian ‘‘soci- 
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ocracy,’’ and again gives a narrowly psychological interpretation 
of the genesis of Ward’s beliefs. 

Hofstadter’s weakness shows most clearly in the self-confessedly 
over-simplified and naive presentation of the ‘‘Current of Pragma- 
tism.’’? While there is some justification for discussing Dewey’s 
work in philosophy in terms of a belief in the substitution of 
planned social evolution for haphazard natural evolution, this does 
not fully represent Dewey, nor is it much help in understanding 
Wright, Peirce, or William James. It fails to present a rounded 
picture of pragmatism. Yet this is the approach taken by 
Hofstadter. 

All in all, the critical reader will find in this book much that is 
valuable and suggestive about the extent of Darwinism in social 
thought. He will, however, find little that is valuable about its 
intent. 


JosEPH L. Buau 
New York City 


Lord Herbert of Cherbury’s De Religione Laict. Edited and 
translated with a critical discussion of his life and philosophy 
and a comprehensive bibliography of his works. Haroup R. 
HutcHeson. New Haven: Yale University Press. London: 
Humphrey Milford. Oxford University Press. 1944. x+ 199 
pp. $3.00. 


This is a nicely printed edition of the Latin text and an English 
teubaion of a minor work by Lord Herbert of Cherbury. The 
text and translation each occupy twenty-four pages. The editor’s 
introduction extends to eighty pages. 

De Religione Laicit contains no new ideas for those familiar with 
Lord Herbert’s major works, De Veritate and De Religione Gen- 
tiliwm. There are the same distinction between universal and 
particular providence, the same acceptance of the former and re- 
jection of the latter, the same desire to promote religious peace 
through restraining people from imposing their chosen faiths on 
others, the same confidence that the essentials of sound religion 
rest on innate notions within the mind, the same hope that sound 
religion will promote a moral and spiritual harmony within the 
persons who accept its tenets, namely, the five articles which 
De Veritate enunciated and Locke made famous by attacking. 

The introduction furnishes an excellent treatment of the life of 
Lord Herbert, an analysis of his philosophy, and a useful criticism 
of deism in the period from Lord Herbert to Blount. On this 
last point Mr. ‘Hutcheson maintains that the early deists ‘‘ were 
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individual religious malcontents’? and lacked a common creed 
and a common philosophical position. Since, as Mr. Hutcheson 
himself says, we know the names of no deists between Lord Herbert 
and Blount, this thesis is rather difficult to defend. The grounds 
of the religious discontent may at least have been the same among 
such deists as there were between Lord Herbert and Blount (for, 
as Mr. Hutcheson points out, the use of the term ‘‘deism’’ by 
Dryden in 1682 indicates that the position was neither novel nor 
unknown). While positive evidence is lacking, an inference seems 
likely that the grounds of deistic objections to the Christianity of 
the seventeenth century were primarily a conviction based on 
acceptance of modern science, namely, that the world is governed 
by regular and universal laws, and hence that claims to miracle and 
revelation and sacramental rites were philosophically objectionable. 
In form the early deists may have been pamphleteers; but their 
characterization as deists implies something of a realization by their 
contemporaries that they had certain basic ideas in common. 


Strertine P. LAMPRECHT 
AMHERST COLLEGE 


The Second Chance: America and the Peace. Gorpon A. Crate, 
GERHART NIEMEYER, JOHN B. WHITTON, FRANK D. GranHaM, 
Epwarp §. Corwin, JEROME S. Bruner, GEorcE F. THOMAS. 
Edited by Jonn B. Wuirton. Princeton: Princeton University 
Press. 1944. vi+ 235 pp. $2.50. 


So numerous are books about the hoped-for peace that the first 
task of any reviewer is to distinguish between those which merely 
utter emotional cries for order in the face of world-wide uncertainty 
and those which promise genuine enlightenment. This background 
volume belongs in the second category. Only its concluding chap- 
ter by Professor George F. Thomas, however, entitles it to classi- 
fication as strictly philosophical in subject-matter. It is the joint 
work of seven members of the Princeton Group for the Study 
of Post-War International Problems, which was organized at the 
suggestion of Professor Ralph Barton Perry, chairman of the 
Universities Committee. 

The seven have collaborated in an attempt to ‘‘clarify the 
objectives toward which a wise American foreign policy should 
be directed.’’ Three of the chapters are of exceptional value: 
Professor Niemeyer’s on ‘‘World Order and the Great Powers,’ 
because he is not afraid to grasp the Soviet bull by the horns and 
assert that ‘‘the vital task today is to gain Russia’s full confidence’’ 
by ‘‘blunt sincerity’’ rather than ‘‘leftist sentimentality’’; Pro- 
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fessor Graham’s on ‘‘ Economics and Peace,’’ because his economic 
vision is broadly cosmopolitan and yet takes account. of the na- 
tionalistic political obstacles; and Professor Corwin’s on ‘‘The 
Senate and the Peace,’’ if only because it is a revision of a chapter 
from his The Constitution and World Organization, which is al- 
ready a classic. Professor Bruner documents the not surprising 
conclusion that ‘‘the American people are sorely in need of in- 
formation about foreign affairs’’; and shows that, until they are 
much better informed, any supposed mandate of public opinion 
will be subject to capricious repudiation on short notice. 

To Professor Thomas falls the difficult topic of ‘‘ American 
Ideals and the Peace.’’ He has no trouble in demonstrating the 
fact that Americans have traditionally identified their political 
actions with both the moral law and unlimited progress, amounting 
to a messianic faith in the national mission of America as the 
beacon light of liberty. Yet ‘‘the fact is that our sense of national 
mission to humanity has not usually been strong enough to lead to 
an active and positive foreign policy. . . . In short, we have a pe- 
culiar nationalism of our own, one based upon other grounds than 
exaltation of the state but none the less very strong’’ (p. 207). 
Are we to develop our democracy nationalistically @ la Charles A. 
Beard, or is it to proclaim itself universalistic and ‘‘normative for 
all peoples who have reached political maturity’’? Professor 
Thomas regards this latter missionary conception of democracy as 
the very antithesis of imperialism, but he does not show how 
Henry Luce’s American Century could successfully be prevented 
from appropriating its accoutrements. 

‘‘Americans,’’ says Professor Thomas, ‘‘will approve a world 
organization only if they are convinced that it rests upon a 
foundation of justice’’; but they ‘‘are also practical enough to 
realize that leadership in any international organization must be 
taken by the Great Powers. . . . The crucial question is, what do 
we conceive to be the proper function of force and its relation to 
justice?’’ The author replies: ‘‘A subordinate one.’’ Whatever 
may be the temporary and transitional necessities immediately 
after the war, ‘‘the only way in which the demands of justice and 
the necessity for power can ultimately be harmonized is by means 
of adequate military forces acting under the authority of an inter- 
national organization.’’ This will call for ‘‘a change in the moral 
attitude of our people’’ in the direction of the assumption of 
greater responsibilities beyond our boundaries. How shall this 
be motivated? Not by a promiscuous national altruism, but by a 
policy of national mutuality between all countries, ‘‘based upon 
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consideration of the interests of other nations as well as one’s own’”’ 
(pp. 208, 213-220). 

All this sheds comparatively little light, however, on the next 
steps to be taken toward peace. Americans do not like the thought — 
of being citizens of a cynical super-power ; and yet they are fright- 
ened by the notion of becoming citizens of the world. Most of all 
they are tormented by the difficulty of deciding how much in- 
sistence upon justice constitutes obstructive ‘‘perfectionism,’’ and 
how much insistence upon force constitutes obstructive ‘realism.”’ 
It is in this area that philosophers, if they will make as resolute 
an effort to be lucid as Professor Thomas and his colleagues have 
made, may perhaps be of service. 


H. A. L. 
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